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No. 7,572 clic lataet a d MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1928 One Penny | 
ENGLAND’S FIRST SIGHT OF AUSTRALIA’S BIG SPORT 


Galloway, one of the Australian riders, fitting a 
qietal guard to the lett beet of his compatriot, 
Mackay. ‘This is for use at corners. 





Galloway at the beginning of his fall. 


NEW WORLD’S SPEED RECORD—206 M.P.H. 


Galloway, with his machine in the air, landing on shoulder aud crash belie: 








Captain Maleolm Campbell in his British speed car Blue Bird, in which he created a A fow of the big crowd of over-30,000 that welcomed dirt-track racing to England yesterday. 

new world’s record of 206.956 miles an hour over @ measured miie at Daytona, : x Fon a ans 

Florida, yesterday. The previous record was 203 miles an hour, achieved by Major Dirt-track motor-cycle racing, the sport popular in Australia, where i Ruse Psresdeats 

Segrave, The maxinum attained by Captain Campbell waa 21! niles an hour, racing, was seen in England for the first time yesterday at King 8 Oak Spredway, ae jeerh, 
The size of the « rowd was a surprise (Daly Maron photographs ) 


Wh le tracelbag at 210 miles an hour his car turned broadside on, but recevered near Loughton, 


This is how the Daily Mirror, later to become one of the most consistent sponsors of speedway, greeted 
the very first meeting in Great Britain at Kings Oak, High Beech, in Epping Forest, on Sunday, February 
19, 1928 — fifty years ago. “The size of the crowd was a surprise,” commented the Mirror, “over 30,000.” 
England's first dirt-track meeting even caused Sir Malcolm Campbell's (he was only Captain Campbell 
then) new world record to 206 mph to take second place on the front page. 








FAVRE-LEUBA 


Genéve 


We started designing 
this new range of 


Quartz Watches in 1737... 


and for the past 240 years, have been striving for the ultimate in elegant and 
efficient examples of personal time management. Being virtually the first watch 
manufacturer, we've naturally watched trends and fashions come — and often go. 
We've pioneered, or taken the best ideas in horological craftsmanship, and developed 
them. ..to bring you, now, these exquisite examples of the Swiss watchmaker’s art. 


Constant research and development now offers the incredibly accurate quartz 
movement in a fashionable, yet unbelievably slim case. And with a superb choice of 
case styling, Favre-Leuba quartz watches now offer you classical designs for both men 
and women — so elegant in their simplicity and up to the minute appeal. - 


a. Model No 9290 42. Super-Slim. 13 
functions. permanent read out NN E VR e = B 


chronograph with superb dual purpose 
instrument: quartz timekeeper. plus SS 


electronic stopwatch. for split 
second timing from 1 100th SS SS Genéve 
second to 60 minutes with lap . ° . e 

fines Stainlese-steelcase andi ae ... masterpieces in time since 1737 


bracelet. £137. Also 
available in a gold filled case 
and bracelet. £145 
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b. Model No. 8112/42. Super- c. Model No. 0866/51. Super- d. Model! No. 8001/51. Super- e. Model No. 0800/51. Super- 








slim quartz watch with date and slim quartz watch, gold filled slim quartz watch. gold filled slim quartz watch. gold filled 
seconds hand, stainless steel case, Stainless steel back on case, stainless steel back. on case, Stainless steel back, on 
case on crocodile finish strap crocodile finish strap. £99.50 crocodile finish strap. £142 crocodile finish strap. £97. Also 
£148.50. Also available in a gold : Aan available in white gold filled 
filled case. £152 Obtainable exclusively from appointed leading jewellers. For case. £99.50 


illustrated catalogue and list of appointed agents please : 
contact: Favre Leuba, Helvetia House, 6365 Station Road, Redhill, Surrey. Tel.: Redhill 68011 —68014 
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READY FOR THE OFF 


By KEITH FISHER, Sunday Mirror 


SO HERE WE ARE. The Golden Jubilee of British 
Speedway. An historic occasion a lot of people 
have waited an awful long time for. 

Do yourself a big favour. Take a deep breath as 
the minutes tick slowly away on this magnificent, 
unforgettable climax to the season. 

Soak in the atmosphere. Savour it. 

Do you feel the nostalgia rising from a stadium 
that has housed more than its fair share of glory 
and excitement? 

Surely, this is not a night for the blase or 
uncommitted. It’s a night of plain, old fashioned, 
wholehearted participation. 

A night where nobody need feel ashamed at 
letting his or her emotions spill over. 

In the final reckoning that’s what sport — 
whatever the shape and form — is all about. 

Fierce, tough, competitive action from its sports- 
men. Tingling, excited anticipation from its sup- 
porters. 

It's a blend that will, forever, stand the test of 
time. We, in Speedway, know that only too well. 

But look a bit deeper, a bit further out there. At 
the men who have made this occasion what it is. 

Not at Mauger. Or Collins. Or Olsen. Fantastic 
champions that they are. 

But the ghosts of Speedway past. 

Of Lionel Van Praag, the very first champion here 
in 1936. At Jack Parker, the greatest rider never to 
win a world title. 

At Bluey Wilkinson. Tommy Price. Jack Milne. 
Jack Young. Split Waterman. Jack Biggs. Ronnie 
Moore. Ove Fundin. | could go on and on. 

They’re the legends, the talents, the characters 
who carried Speedway from its humble beginnings 
in 1928 to the pomp and pageantry of this 
memorable, enchanting evening fifty years later. 


Fifty glorious years. Magic, isn’t it? 

It hasn’t been easy getting here. There have been 
times when it has been plain, heavy work. 

Times of disappointment. Even disillusion. 

But Speedway has survived the bad days. Not 
that you need any reminding as you feel the buzz of 
a packed Wembley Stadium. 

The Sunday Mirror began its sponsorship of the 
world championship in 1958. 

That’s why tonight's festivities are very special to 
us. Can you honestly blame us for coming here 
swollen that bit extra by the pride and nostalgia of 
the event? 

The Sunday Mirror extends the warmest of 
greetings to you all. 

Surely, no other newspaper can lay claim to 
setting so many people on the path to fame and 
fortune. 

After all, they don’t come much higher than 
world champion. The ultimate perfection in any 
language. 

If we’ve done our bit to help someone on the 
road, then we're satisfied. 

Back in 1958, it may be timely to recall, a young, 
fresh-faced kid called Barry Briggs — surely, there 
cannot be a more popular champion — was 
bringing the house down at Wembley. 

The list of champions since then have been long 
and illustrious. 

But, perhaps, significant selection should be 
made of the late, great Peter Craven of Belle Vue, a 
world champion here in 1955 and 1962. A sporting 
daredevil who was so tragically killed at Edinburgh 
the year after his second great triumph. 

Peter can’t be here. But the memory lingers on. 
Photo and portraits of Finalists by top speedway 
photographer ALF WEEDON. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The first25 years 
Johnnie Hoskins the man who ‘invented’ 
Speedway in Australia talks to Phil Drackett 


IN SPEEDWAY THERE are great personalities 
and great riders and, in my opinion, a World 
Champion may not necessarily be either. 


The greatest personality of the early years was 
undoubtedly the American, Sprouts Elder. To my 
mind, the greatest the sport has ever produced. He 
had everything. Very few people ever beat him — 
and what a character he was. 


He went into Selfridge’s one day and ordered a 
parcel of clothes — about £3 — and they wouldn't 
take his cheque, possibly because Sprouts used to 
shave once a fortnight, whether he wanted it or not. 
Sprouts was so upset because they wouldn’t take 
his cheque, he said, ‘’Put that parcel away’’. He went 
away and came back with a £1,000 bank note. 
“‘Here”’, he said, ‘give me my parcel.”” They took his 
cheque... 


In his early life he was a jockey but he grew so 
fast that they called him Sprouts. He pulled the 
crowds in wherever he went and so it is today, you 
know. One great body is worth ten little ones — 
which is why your Peter Collins, lvan Mauger and 
Barry Briggs pull them in today. 


Not far behind Elder as a draw was Billy 
Lamont, the Australian. Frank Varey too was one of 
the greatest early personalities — they called him 
the Red Devil — and | doubt if he has ever been 
surpassed. 

Tiger Stevenson, who rode for me at West Ham, 
was a real personality and when he went to 
Australia he was a great hero with the crowd. One 
night in Sydney a bunch of Aussies were talking and 
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The ‘man who began it all’ in Australia, the 
extrovert Johnnie Hoskins (in civvies) seen 
with his West Ham Hammers of 1936, a team 
which included some of the greatest riders of 
British speedway'’s first 25 years. Back row, left 
to right: Tommy Croombs, Eric Chitty, 
Broncho Dixon, Charlie Spinks, Tiger Steven- 
son, Ken Brett, Bluey Wilkinson and Ron 
Stobart. Front: Arthur Atkinson, George 
Sunders and Mick Murphy. The mascot is 
Johnnie's son, lan, who afterwards became a 
leading promoter. 


drinking and they were all praising Tiger to the skies. 
Then an Englishman walked in — and these fellers 
who just a moment ago had been praising Tiger 
started calling him a Pommie basket. Which, | 
suppose, says something about the nature of my 
fellowcountrymen ... 


When we come to great riders, there was none 
better than the Australian Vic Huxley who probably 
won more races than any other during the time he 
was riding. Frank Arthur was another great rider but 
he wasn’t a personality. He was a business man and 
a very successful one at that. Undoubtedly one of 
the great England riders was Eric Langton, of Belle 
Vue, but he absolutely lacked personality. He was 
quiet and unobtrusive. 


But there were some real characters in 
speedway intheolddays .. . 

Look at that Bluey Wilkinson, a student of 
Shakespeare and a great example of mind over 
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Kangol Helmets Limited Stranraer, Scotland. 














If you want to succeed in 
motor racing take up Golf. 


IN 19771N ITS FIRST FULL SEASON, THE VOLKSWAGEN GOLF GTI WON CLASS C IN 
THE TRICENTROL BRITISH SALOON CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. IN 1978, THE CAR AGAIN LEADS CLASS C. DRIVER: RICHARD LLOYD. 





“There were real characters in speedway in the 


old days . . .” (RAC photograph) 


matter. He couldn’t always express himself as he 
wanted to but he was a good reader and when he 
found himself lacking in knowledge on some 
subject or other he would go away and read about it. 


One time mind didn’t triumph over matter. He 
tried to ride in the championship with a broken wrist 
— “| can beat that lot with one hand” he said — but, 
of course, he couldn't. He lasted halfway through 
the first lap and had to give it best. 


When he won the World Championship, he 
wore light shoes and there was a protest afterwards 
because he hadn’t worn regulation boots. 


There was a story behind this: Bluey had been 
suffering from an injured knee and so | took him toa 
spirit-healer, a Mrs. Hard, of Ilford. She put her hand 
on his knee and said, ‘‘My poor boy, what on earth 
have you been doing?” 


The next night the “poor boy’’ won the 
championship . . . 


Lionel Van Praag, who won the world title the 
first year it was organised in 1936, with Eric Langton 
second and Bluey third, was a wild man. | didn’t rate 
him one of the great riders although | brought him 
over to this country. And even when he won the 
Championship | never put him right on the top. 


One day he was riding his motor-bike in London 
when he stopped to ask the way of a policeman. Part 
of the bike caught in the policeman’‘s uniform and 
ripped it open. Lionel simply roared away. 


He was always getting into scrapes like this — 
with the police and others. 


As a result, Arthur Elvin, the Wembley 
promoter, for whom | was running speedway at the 
time, would say, ‘Get rid of him.” But each time he 
said so, | would tip the wink to Lionel and he would 
go out and win in record time, or something of that 
nature, so that Sir Arthur would forget that he 
wanted him fired. 


Another wild lad was Aussie Test star — he 
made more appearances for Australia than any 
other — Ron Johnson. He and Van Praag were two 
of a kind. 


In between Van Praag’s championship and 
Bluey Wilkinson’s in 1938, there was an_all- 
American year with Jack Milne first, Wilbur 
Lamoureux second and Jack’s brother, Cordy, third. 


Jack Milne and Lamoureux may not have been 
quite in the Sprouts Elder mould but they were 
certainly good personalities. 


There are other riders who never won the 
championship but deserve their niche in the history 
of the sport. Probably the most remarkable is Jack 
Parker, one of the few to be a star both in the first 25 
years and the second. And they tell me that in his 
seventies he’s still looking good as he appears in 
these old-timer events celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of the sport in this country. 


Then there was H.R. “Ginger’’ Lees who is 
generally credited with being the first rider to adopt 
a straight-up style which he did at Wembley. Later 
came Australian Vic Duggan who was responsible 
for another major change in speedway technique — 
he was the man who first lifted the handlebars. Vic's 
story more properly belongs in the second 25 years 
and | expect Eric Linden will have something to say 
about him in his article. (He wi// — and does. See 
Page 31. Editor) 

One myth | ought to kill here and now — | didn’t 
start speedway in Great Britain. That came five 
years after | ran the first speedway meeting in 
Australia. 


The story of how | began speedway started 
when | was serving in the Australian Navy. Apart 
from tracking the German raider, Emden, | spent 
most of my service organising sport and putting on 
boxing and wrestling shows in aid of the Red Cross. 





Frank ‘Red Devil’ Varey was one of the greatest 
early personalities, says Johnnie Hoskins. 
Varey (on left) seen at Preston with another 
dare-devil, Clem Beckett. (Albert Mason 
Collection) 
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GT. BRITAIN 
V 
DENMARK 
TOMORROW 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 
4.30 p.m. 
RYE HOUSE SPEEDWAY 


Hoddesdon 
(on the AlO London-Cambridge Road) 
22miles(35kilometres) from WEMBLEY 
£1.30 


Admission — Adults £1. Children 50p 
|ENGLAND’S GARDEN SPEEDWAY!| 
FREE CAR PARKS 
TOMORROW 16.30 HOURS 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 3 


4.30 p.m. 


ROCKETS v READING v 
KINGS LYNN v WIMBLEDON 


Adults £1.10 Children 50p 

















_ __ ; 
Tom Farndon, one of the outstanding English 
riders of the early days, and an idol of the 
crowds, was killed at New Cross in 1935 when 
trying to avoid the fallen Ron Johnson. The 
fans thought so much of him that there was a 
memorial service at the track. (Albert Mason 
Collection) 


After | came out of the Navy, | spent twelve 
months as a free-lance journalist and then went to 
New Guinea to see what the prospects were there. | 
was “‘living on the ragged edge of nothing” as Jack 
London used to say — in other words | was skint. | 
was told that the Hunter River Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society was looking for a Secretary. | 
applied for the job and got it on the strength of a 

lowing testimonial from the Red Cross. | soon 
ound out that the Hunter River Ag and all the 
trimmings were broke — which made two of us. 


We tried everything to make money: buck- 
jumping, trotting, bicycle racing. But my Committee 
were all farmers and they wouldn’t hear of motor- 
cycle racing — although grass-track racing was 
quite popular — because they said motor-cycles 
were noisy things which frightened the cattle and 
the horses. 


Although grass-track was going quite well they 
were usually races over a mile or something like that 
and no one had realised that you could put races on 
every week, riding on a small track. 

Finally | said, ‘To hell with this.’’ We had tried 
everything and were still not making money. My 
friends said, “You'll get fired.” ‘‘Let ‘em fire me,”’ | 
said. So! put motor-cycle racing on. People poured 
in. Five minutes after the start, my Committee said. 
“Ah, there’s money in this.” 

And that was the start of speedway racing. 


About sixty riders would compete at one 
meeting and they would share a total of £50 prize 





money. For that they would ride in handicap races — 
because all the bikes were different types and sizes 
— semi-finals and a final. 


We had a rule that bikes should keep their foot- 
rest but that rule lasted only one day. The foot-rests 
dug into the dirt and some of the riders nearly broke 
their necks. 


Steel toecaps were introduced and the riders 
wore big knee protectors. Most of the riders in the 
early days, and for many years, crouched and trailed 
their foot until Ginger Lees introduced the upright 
style. Oliver Hart was about the last of the big-time 
‘trailers’ and very spectacular he was. 


Not all the characters in the sport were riders. 
Sir Arthur Elvin always was a man of strong, forceful 
personality which he had to be to build up Wembley 
like he did. 


But the promoter who influenced me most was 
pied Mockford, of Crystal Palace and later of New 
ross. 


When | first came to England my mother said, 
“Now that you are going to England you must 
remember always to dress correctly and never to 
swear — the English don’t swear’. So | stepped off 
the boat at Tilbury with a flower in the button-hole of 
my dark suit, wearing a bowler hat and brandishing 
an umbrella. And | never, never swore. 


Then one night at New Cross, | was standing 
next to Fred when one of his riders pulled a stupid 
boner. The language Fred came out with — and he 
never repeated himself once. After that the voice of 





Johnnie Hoskins votes for Sprouts Elder, the 
American rider, as speedway’s greatest-ever 
personality. Eric Linden never saw Elder but 
says he must have been good to out-sparkle 
Split Waterman (seen above riding for 
Wembley against Harringay). (GRA Photo) 
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Johnnie Hoskins was heard swearing in stadiums all 
over the land. 


| ought not to finish without mentioning Lionel 
Wills. He was a motor-cycle enthusiast who went to 
Australia and became a convert to speedway racing. 
The glowing reports he sent back to England helped 
to inspire the beginnings of the sport here. 


Lionel, representative of a big shipping 
company, also is the reason | stayed in Britain to 
promote speedway for so many years. | was broke, 
fed-up and far from home having come over to 
promote speedway on behalf of the Greyhound 
Racing Association. We toured up and down the 
country but could we find a stadium — could we 
hell. 


Then one day the ‘phone rang and the 
Cambridge-educated accent of Lionel Wills said, 
““My father was dining with Arthur Elvin last night. 
He’s pretty keen on speedway and is thinking of 
po it on at Wembley. Would you go and see 
him?” 


The upshot was we made a deal and started 
speedway at Wembley. | brought over Spencer 
Stratton, Charlie Datson and Ron Johnson . . . 


The names may be long forgotten but spare a 


thought for them tonight as you watch a titanic 
struggle for the World title. 

For with Spencer, Charlie and Ron, it all began 
here at this mighty Stadium ea 

’ emeny " o8 § 





“The track at West Maitland played a signif- 
icant part in my life because at the Church right 
next door, Audrey and | were married...” 
(RAC photograph) 





THE WOMAN BEHIND THE MAN ... 





/ Os 
CANTERBURY SPEEDWAY IS never the same 
on the rare nights that a spritely young lady of 83 
named Audrey is absent. She is regarded as 
something of a lucky mascot by everybody in- 
cluding co-promoters Wally Mawdsley and Johnnie 


Hoskins. So Audrey, otherwise Mrs. Johnnie 
Hoskins, despite chronic and painful back trouble, 
always does her best to be there on match nights! 


She has been by Johnnie's side for 55 years 


since they were married in the little church at West 
Maitland, Australia. Since then speedway has been 
their life — even the church in which they were 
married was right next door to the speedway track 
where it all began! 


They met when Audrey was presenting a show 
and seeing this young fellow standing around, 
apparently doing nothing, she roped him in to pull 
the curtains. They’ve been working in partnership 
ever since. 


It’s been a roving life — first all over Australia 
and then to Great Britain where at one time Johnnie 
was promoting simultaneously at Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle and Odsal (Bradford). A typical 
week would involve leaving Bradford on Tuesday, 
driving to Newcastle, then to Edinburgh, on to 
Glasgow, and back to Bradford. That was home life 
for Audrey every week for years. 


The Hoskins caravan finally came to rest some 
twelve years ago in the little village of Bishopstone, 
perched high on the cliffs near Herne Bay, Kent. 
Here, 86-year-old Johnnie tends his vegetables and 
his greenhouse, writes programme notes for 
Canterbury and reminisces. Audrey, on the other 
hand, bakes the most beautiful currant cake you 
ever tasted in your life. In fact, tea at the Hoskins 
home is a real treat. No wonder they never lack 
visitors. 


lan, their son who followed Johnnie into 
speedway promotion is now in the movie business 
in Rhodesia, hopeful of getting speedway going 
there if the country comes to a peaceful settlement. 
Another son, Lionel, still lives at home with his 
parents. 

The sea is encroaching on the nearby cliffs and 
gradually removing bits of Johnnie’s garden. ‘But it 
will last us out,” laugh Johnnie and Audrey. 

Laughter is the key-note of the Hoskins home — 
and perhaps the secret of why, after 55 years, the 
pair look as happy as they must have done that day 
in the little church on the Hunter River. . . 


JOAN DRACKETT 
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France is quite famous 
for her long line of Kings. 
Here’s another 20. 


A! 












No, they werent all called 
Louis. We've also had, par 
exemple, Pepin the Short, 
Charles the Bald, Charles 
% the Fat and Charles the 
ZY 2%) Simple. The list is long and 
fullofthe favour » 

of Gallic character — 
Just like a Gauloises? 
Voila! Just like a Gauloises 
Longues. Our new French Kings are 
found in your country now. ¢ 
They are mild, smooth and 
with impeccable taste bien 
sur. If you're looking for 
flavour, find a French King, 
They rule, O.K? 
















Milder French Kings only 5O>p. 
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The British Final, last qualifying round for 
Wembley, saw Michael Lee (right) retain his 
crown as home champion. Also through to 
Wembley were Dave Jessup (top left), Malcolm 
Simmons (top right), Gordon Kennett (bottom 
left) and Steve Bastable (bottom right) who 
will be British reserve. Big shock was the 
failure of 1976 World Champion, Peter Collins, 
to qualify. 
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The Golden Tip of the Iceberg... 


From the BSPA Chairman... . J. F. FEARNLEY 
THE STAR ON the top of the Christmas Tree. 

The glorious Golden tip of the iceberg. 

The ultimate in speedway — in setting, in 
presentation, in atmosphere, in competition. 

The one which sorts out the Supreme Individual 
Champion for another year. For Jubilee year. 

The show-piece of the sport — and more so than 
ever this year with that Golden Jubilee tag 
indicating the completion of fifty years. Fifty years 
— some hectic, some harrowing, not one of them 
dull. 

But as you sit or stand, watch and wonder this 
extra-special evening | would ask you to spare a 
thought for what lies underneath. The Ancient 
Egyptians knew the secret — for it was no secret. 
Merely a truism of mathematical fact. 

That to raise the apex of a pyramid higher still 
and higher you need a broader and broader base. 
And stronger and stronger foundations. 

And it is to the broadening and strengthening of 
that base and those foundations that the British 
Speedway Promoters’ Association — of which | 
have the honour to be Chairman — is dedicated. 

The General Councils of the two Leagues — the 
equivalent of full Parliaments, if you like — have the 
final say-so in BSPA matters, but much of the 
decision-making is delegated to the two Manage- 
ment Committees — the Cabinets, in effect — for 
reasons of administrative convenience. 

At British League level | can currently call on the 
collective wisdom and expertise of the elected 
Management Committee members Mr. R. A. V. 
Fearman, Mr. W. Mawdsley, Mr. W. J. Berry and 
Mr. L. G. Silver. 


At National League level their Chairman, Mr. W. 
Mawdsley, has as his Management Committee 
colleagues Mr. R. Wilson, Mr. L. G. Silver, Mr. D. 
Dunton and Mr. |. Thomas. 

Both Committees can and do call upon — and 
welcome — the advice of the Association’s inde- 
fatigable President Mr. Charles Foot. 

The Association has this year relocated its offices 
in Wimbledon where they are manned (per- 
sonned?) by our Manager, Bryan Seery, and 
Secretary, Ann Gillespie. Mr. Seery joined us at the 
beginning of this year and it is a fair reflection of 
the Association’s high regard for Miss Gillespie 
(widely acknowledged as knowing more about the 
administrative minutiae of the sport than any five 
of your average promoters!) that her continued 
presence was a condition of Mr. Seery’s accept- 
ance of the managerial post. 

Compilation of fixture lists, registration of con- 
tracts, distribution of press releases, organisation 
of Committee and Council meetings, attempting to 
compensate for the vagaries of the English climate. 
Merely a few of the everyday tasks undertaken by 
the BSPA in order to ensure the health, and 
permanence of this fine sport of ours. 

Many of you reading this to-night — faithful 
followers at your local tracks — will know that 
speedway isn’t just Wembley on World Final night. 
Others, attracted by the splendour of this occasion 
might need reminding that every day of the week, 
from mid-March to the end of October, somewhere 
in Britain there is — weather permitting! — speed- 
way racing taking place. 

All serving to torm the base for the pyramid. 

Without which to-night could never be. 





FOR THE THIRD YEAR running the 
world speedway final is minus one of 
the sport’s leading riders. Last year 
the missing man was England skipper 
Malcolm Simmons; in 1976 it was the, 
then, reigning world champion Ole 
Olsen from Denmark; this time it is 
England’s Peter Collins — eliminated in 
the British Final at Coventry. 

With little or no seeding in the 
championships, the sudden-death 
penultimate rounds are always likely 
to throw up this sort of disappoint- 
ment and, make no mistake, the 
absence of Belle Vue star Collins from 
speedway’s Golden Jubilee world 
final is a bitter blow. Peter was world 
champion in 1976 and runner up 
twelve months later when even a 
crippling leg injury, sustained less 
than a week before the meeting, 
couldn't prevent him from getting 
within a whisker of retaining his title. 
He hasn't been at his best this year but 
there could be few speedway fans 
who wouldn’t have had him marked 
down as a joint favourite for tonight's 
meeting. 

But Peter, like Simmons and Olsen 
before him, must sit this one out and 
set his sights on the 1979 final in 
Poland — scene of his great 1976 
triumph. 

The big question is whether or not 
Peter’s absence will mean that Eng- 
land draws another world final blank, 
after all he is the only Englishman to 
have carried off the title in the past 
fifteen years. Happily the prospects 
look good. The four English riders 
who have made it to the final stage are 
all world-class performers. Michael 
Lee, Malcolm Simmons, Dave Jessup 
and Gordon Kennett must all fancy 
their chances of getting a good result 
tonight. 

The teenage Lee, a member of the 
King’s Lynn team, has looked a poten- 
tial world champion ever since he took 
his first laps aboard a speedway bike 
when still a schoolboy. British champ- 
ion for the past two years and still only 
19 years old he clearly has the big 
match temperament as well as the 
skill and drive to take the sport’s 
premier honour. He made his world 
final debut last year in Sweden and 
finished fourth. He deals comfortably 
with the pressures that early fame 
brings and his ability must frighten the 
life out of the other fifteen com- 
petitors. 
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ow they got there 


by lan Macdonald 
editor of Speedway Mail’ 


John Titman 








ST" 


Jiri Stancl 





Jan Verner 








In contrast to Mike, Poole skipper 
Malcolm Simmons'’s career has taken 
a much steadier path. He started at 
Hackney in 1963 but it was not until 
the last three or four years that he 
stepped up into the world-class 
bracket. 

Captain of his club and country, the 
always immaculately turned out 
‘Super Simmo’ is the great stylist in 
the sport. He was runner up in the 
1976 world final and was desperately 
unlucky not to qualify last year when a 
shoulder injury, sustained in Ger- 
many, didn’t heal in time to give hima 
fair chance in the vital British Final 
round. 

Now 32, Malcolm does not have 
time on his side, but he has the talent 
to enter the record books as a world 
champion. This Wembley occasion 
could mark his last big chance. If he 
reproduces his top form he could 
easily reel off a Golden Jubilee max- 
imum and really win the event in style. 

Completing the England contingent 
are Reading’s Dave Jessup and White 
City star Gordon Kennett who, like 
Simmons, are club captains. 

Speedway is not a betting sport, but 
unofficial polls would probably place 
them below Lee and Simmons in the 
world final ratings. 

In Jessup’s case this could be a 
particularly foolish move. 

He hasn’t usually enjoyed the best 
of fortunes in world championship 
qualifying rounds and, amazingly, this 
will be only his second world final. But 
he can beat anyone on his day. 

Dave made his debut with 
Eastbourne back in 1969 and among 
his clubs en route to Reading was 
Wembley — racing very successfully at 
the Empire Stadium in 1970 and 1971. 

Track advantage never did anyone 
harm and he must have very real 
chances of causing a major upset — if 
he gets the good luck usually denied 
him on the major occasions. 

Gordon Kennett (25 today) remains 
one of the great enigmas of tonight's 
meeting. A very talented, very exciting 
rider he led White City to the Gulf 
British League title last year but his 
individual successes are sparse. 

This is his world final debut and 
there are lots of reasons to suppose he 
won't be playing a really big part in 
the destination of the trophy. 

Critics say that his style is not suited 

Continued on page 23 





BOMBER JACKET BEENIE HATS FLIGHT SHIRT 
A really good looker in hard wearing Cotton fun hats with all-over Brut 33. Smart unisex shirt in poly/cotton mix with 


nylon, complete with quilted lining, and Faberge Racing pattern. Faberge Racing badge - machine washable 
3 pockets, rouched 
waistband and cuffs 


SPORTSBAG 

Black canvas with green 
trim and waterproof 
lining. Large enough to 
hold a helmet. Shoulder 
strap optional 


TEAM HAT 
‘Trans-Am style” hat 

in black cotton drill with 
bold green stitching 
and piping. Complete with 
woven badge and 
adjustable back 


LIGHTWEIGHT JACKET WHITE T-SHIRT 
Stylish, nylon lightweight jacket with two A fine white cotton T-Shirt, sporting 
pockets and zip front. green Brut 33 symbol on front and back 







Please send a crossed cheque or postal order for the total value 
of the order, made out to “Faberge Racing Offer’, to: Sheila Lamkin, 
Faberge Racing Offer, Faberge Inc., Ridgeway, lver, Bucks SLO 9JG. 


Registered in England No. 6273. 
Prices include postage and packing. Offers open whilst stocks last. SEW-ON BADGES Washable, woven 


Please allow 28 days for delivery. Offer closes March 31st 1979. badges that look great on anything 


ORDER FORM (Please write your order clearly in block capitals) 


NAME 
Bomber Jacket XS- 34” S-36" 
L -42" _ xL-44" ADDRESS 


Lightweight Jacket XS-34” S-36" 
L -42” XL-44” 











Flight Shirt - black 34” 36” 38” 40” 42” 44” 
Flight Shirt ~ white 34” 36" 38” 40° 42” 44” 











Sports Bag One size 
(Shoulder strap extra) 





Sew-on Badges Faberge Racing 
Brut 33 








White T-Shirt Large, Medium and Small 





Beenie Hat One size 





Orders will be accepted on plain paper 
but please supply all necessary details. 











Team Hat One size - adjustable back 








Sponsors of | 
the world’s biggest 
speedway. 





Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Limited, The Quadrangle, Imperial Square, Cheltenham, Glos.GL501TF. 
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Welcome « Velkommen e Valkomna ¢ Willkommen 
Witaj ¢ Tervetuloa « Vitati « Bienvenu « Benvenuti 


from 
NELSON 
MILLS 
BALDWIN, OBE 
Chairman 
of the 
Control Board 





IT IS A GREAT HONOUR for British speedway to be 
able to mark fifty years of the sport in this country 
by staging a truly international World Individual 
Championship here tonight. Nor is the internation- 
al flavour confined to the riders and the crowd will 
contain large contingents from many overseas 
countries. 

In particular, we welcome the Deputy-President 
of the FIM, the international motor-cycling federa- 
tion, Mr. B. Matuszak, from Poland; the FIM 
delegate, Mr. W. Pietrzak, who is also President of 
the CCP (Track Commission) and the FIM Referee, 
Mr. T. Kittilsen (Norway). 


Officials of the meeting 


FIM Delegaie=— etn ns paar ee W. Pietrzak (Poland) 
Fil fleferee 5555 Se Se ee T. Kittilsen (Norway) 
Clerkaf-the COUISe snes osc ee D. H. Delamont 
Judge-Timekeeper ......-...2+2+00eeeeeee F. E. G. Vigers 
Technical Steward:. 323s. wna se ew ae E. A. Woods 
Machine Examiner .. . o. 2.025 cee eee es W. Kitchen 
Chiel Pits: Marshalss:33 32. s es eee G. Greenwood 
Starting: Marsnal 3.886 oie ease K. Lawrence 
ANNOUNCERS 2a eee aes ee E. Sear 
Medical Of iCOR2 a ere ok ae Dr. M. E. Arnold 
Press and PR AdvisertoSCB.............- Phil Drackett 
Press Officers........ Bie cones vee ae PRN R. Naylor, P. Brown 
M. Dunton 
Secretary of the Meeting..........--..+--- R. W. Bracher 


FIM Inscription No. IMN PT1.1/1 

Track Licence No. 78/40 

Length of track, 344 m 

The meeting is held under the International Sporting Code of the 
FIM. 

Sete Pr eee i a ee 
BETTING IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED AT ALL SPEEDWAY 
MEETINGS 


Dobro Pozhalovat « 
Welkom 


In welcoming all of you and wishing you an 
exciting night’s sport and entertainment, | would 
also like to take this opportunity on behalf of the 
Speedway Control Board to thank all those organ- 
isations and their representatives who are playing 
a prominent part in making speedway one of Great 
Britain’s major sports. 


Our main sponsors this evening — the Sunday 
Mirror, a newspaper which has remained loyal to 
speedway through good times and bad; also 
supporting tonight’s event — Volkswagen GP. And 
our thanks to other sponsors, many of them 
represented in the advertising pages of this 
programme. 


Finally, the Board would like to express apprecia- 
tion to the British Speedway Promoters Associa- 
tion and the Speedway Riders Association for their 
splendid assistance in administering the sport. 


We look forward to the second ‘Golden Jubilee’. 


To-night’s Timetable 


5.00 pm Records presented by Edwin Osborne. 

5.30 pm The Havering Corps of Drums (Girls Band). 
Bandmaster: Peter G. Spraggon. 

5.50 pm Records presented by Edwin Osborne. 

6.10 pm Marching display by the Havering Corps of Drums 
(Girls Band). 

6.30 pm The Band of the Welsh Guards by permission of 
Colonel F. C. C. Gaussen, Lieutenant Colonel 
commanding the Welsh Guards. 

Director of Music: Major D. N. Taylor, ARCM, 
LTCL, psm. 

7.00 pm Introduction and parade of the riders, including 
presentation of commemorative salvers. 

7.20 pm First twelve races. 

8.30 pm Interval. 

Marching display by the Band of the Welsh Guards. 

8.50 pm Remaining eight races. 

9.30 pm Deciding races if necessary. 

9.35 pm Presentation of awards and victory parade. 


Times may be adjusted. 
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SPEEDWAY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF THE WORLD 


FINAL 





SPONSORED BY 
THE SUNDAY 
MIRROR 


Riders identified by Helmet Colours — Red, Blue, White, Yellow/Black 
4 LAPS CLUTCH START. Winner decided on Race Points: 1st 3, 2nd 2 and 3rd Ipt. 











SCORE CHART 



















RIDERS 











PROGRESSIVE PLACINGS 











































































































Marek Cieslak 








Poland (White City) |2|0 |/ |/|/ 

















Jerzy Rembas 











HT. SCORES Fill in squares for points scored 

No.| RIDER COUNTRY (TRACK) | 1|2/3}4]5|TL | 1 2|3]4 5|6|7 10/1111 
1 | Malcolm Simmons Great Britain (Poole) |9|2| 2/2) 21 ) 

2 | Scott Autrey USA (Exeter) |3)2| 1/312] // 

3 | Anders Michanek Sweden |/ |3/a/Z|1| 7 

4 | Ila Teromaa Finland (Leicester) |0 |/ |4] 0/2) 2 

5 | Peter Ondrasik Czechoslovakia |7|0|0/0}0] O 

6 | Michael Lee Great Britain (King’s Lynn) |3| ; 46 a 

7 #| Jiri Stancl Czechoslovakia (Coventry) |/ |Q|0|/ |o} Q | 
8 

7 













Jan Andersson 

















Jan Verner 





Czechoslovakia (Exeter) |9|/|7/ol|/ | 5 











Dave Jessup 














Great Britain (Reading) |6|3/3 














Gordon Kennett 


Great Britain (White City) |9 }3}2|2/3] 12. 


2 PL 








Ivan Mauger 





| 
Z 
Poland (Leicester) |3]1 |3|7 |3 
Sweden (Swindon) |{ |9}/|/|g} 3 
3 


New Zealand (Hull) |¢|3|2\a 








Ole Olsen 








John Titman 


Australia (Leicester) |/ |Z 








Berndt Persson 





Denmark (Coventry) |3 |2.|2/3 
O13 





(R) Sweden (Sheffield) 








Zdenek Kudrna 














(R) Czechoslovakia 














Steve Bastable 


iz 








Peter Ond 
Jiri Stancl 






ao 





Ole Olsen 


Malcolm Simmons Great Britain 
Scott Autrey USA 

Anders Michanek Sweden 

Ila Teromaa Finland 


Michael Lee Great Britain 
Marek Cieslak Poland 


Jan Andersson Sweden 
Jan Verner Czechoslovakia 

Jerzy Rembas Poland 

Dave Jessup Great Britain rz 1°", 


Ivan Mauger New Zealand -.cu 
John Titman Australia 
Gordon Kennett Great Britain 





















(R) Great Britain 
(Cradley Heath) 





rasik Czechoslovakia FeAc 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Substitute 




















Helmet 
Colour 


















Gordon Kennett Great Britain 
Malcolm Simmons Great Britain 
Peter Ondrasik Czechoslovakia 

Jerzy Rembas Poland 













Ivan Mauger New Zealand 
Jan Andersson Sweden 
Scott Autrey USA 

Michael Lee Great Britain 
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Jan Verner Czechoslovakia 
Ole Olsen Denmark 

Jiri Stancl Czechoslovakia 
Anders Michanek Sweden 















Ila Teromaa Finland 
Marek Cieslak Poland 

Time Dave Jessup Great Britain 
John Titman Australia 


Michael Lee Great Britain 
John Titman Australia 

Malcolm Simmons Great Britain 
Gra Jan Verner Czechoslovakia 




















Dave Jessup Great Britain 
Peter Ondrasik Czechoslovakia 
Ole Olsen Denmark 

Scott Autrey USA 


Marek Cieslak Poland 
Jerzy Rembas Poland 
Anders Michanek Sweden 

Ivan Mauger New Zealand 










Gordon Kennett Great Britain 
Ila Teromaa Finland 

Jan Andersson Sweden 
Jiri Stancl Czechoslovakia 


INTERVAL 


Jiri Stancl Czechoslovakia 
Dave Jessup Great Britain 
Ivan Mauger New Zealand 
Malcolm Simmons Great Britain 


Scott Autrey USA 

Gordon Kennett Great Britain 
Marek Cieslak Poland 

Jan Verner Czechoslovakia 


John Titman Australia 

Anders Michanek Sweden 

Jan Andersson Sweden 

Peter Ondrasik Czechoslovakia 


Jerzy Rembas Poland 

Michael Lee Great Britain 

Ila Teromaa Finland Fecywe 
Ole Olsen Denmark 


Malcolm Simmons Great Britain 
Marek Cieslak Poland 

Ole Olsen Denmark 

Jan Andersson Sweden 


Jerzy Rembas Poland 

Scott Autrey USA 

Jiri Stancyl Czechoslovakia 
John Titman Australia 


Anders Michanek Sweden 
Dave Jessup Great Britain 
Gordon Kennett Great Britain 
Michael Lee Great Britain 


R 

B 
W 
Y/B 
R 

B 
W 
Y/B 
R 

B 
W 
Y/B 
R 

B 
W 
Y/B 
R 

B 
W 
Y/B 
R 

B 
W 
Y/B 


ow 


Peter Ondrasik Czechoslovakia 
Ivan Mauger New Zealand 
Jan Verner Czechoslovakia 

Ila Teromaa Finland 


ae a — on — 
RRB ADANWNW] AAINO] ONWFH!] NDWO| MN 


<e0n|<20n 





*There will be a longer interval before these heats to provide for a rider from the preceding heat. 
POSTPONEMENT: Should the meeting have to be postponed on September 2, it will be held on September 3 at 
4.30pm; should a postponement be necessary on September 3, the meeting will be held on September 5 at 7.00pm. 
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ADDITIONAL RACES TO DECIDE TIES 








Scott AUTREY 
JERZY REM BAS 
PRUE 2233 Ur 


PRIZES 


To the World Champion: the “Sunday Mirror” 
Trophy to be held for one year; a gold medal; a 
cash award of £2000. 

For second place: a silver medal; a cash award of 

00. 


For third place: a bronze medal; a cash award of 
00. 


British riders who may finish in the first three 
places will receive, in addition, cash prizes of £500, 
£300 and £150. 

All prizes presented by “Sunday Mirror’. 

Special awards in GRC gold and silver jewellery 
will be presented also for the ladies of the first 
three riders. 


The SCB thanks 


The Editor and Staff of the ‘“Sunday Mirror’, our 
sponsors. 

Volkswagen GB Ltd for the provision of cars. 

The British Red Cross Society. 

M6éet & Chandon for the champagne. 

Betty Gates, of King’s Lynn, for the laurel chaplets, 
given “in appreciation of many years of speedway 
enjoyment.” 

The Press & PR Division of the RAC for the 
production of this programme. 


RUN OFF FOR 3RP PLACE Helmet 
No. Substitute Colour 





ee 
oe , 





Past Winners 


1936—Lionel Van Praag.........ccceeccceseeeeeeeeeeee Australia 
1937—Jack MiING sconces ees eee USA 
1938—Bluey WIIKINSON..............eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee Australia 
TGA ——T OMIM Y. PIICG ii civccsccecupesesesssnsessacsapeees 


1950—Fred Williams 
1951—Jack Y OU oasis iii ces cecscdrssceesscccses 
4952——Jack VOURG cits aisaaciscsesiss estas 
1953—Fred Williams 





1954—Ronnie MOore.........csescccseeceeseeees New Zealand 
1955—Peter Craven .........cccsccssseeseeeeeeeeseeneeens England 
T956—O Ve FU Pisai esc cccviwccsecccsstsccsecstavsncness Sweden 
1957—Barry BriggS...........ccccccseseeeeeeeees New Zealand 
1958—Barry BriggS..............ceceseeseeeeeeeeee New Zealand — 
1959—Ronnie MOore.............cccsseseeeeeees New Zealand 
T9GO—Ove Funin ac cisicsessasiskcc-cesetescssensteeace Sweden 
1961—-Ove: Fu nines ciccccccccssscxtvessceesecceveasstace Sweden 
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WORLD CHAMPION 
IVAN MAUGER IN ACTION 
1962-—Peter Crave risk. cierccstte. hace sate ivs secs England 
1963—OVve FUNGIN... 2 o eee Siscncsecccc Sweden 
1964—Barry BriggS............csssscccceeeesseees New Zealand 
1965—Bjorn KnutsSSON...........ececcesecceseceseseeees Sweden 
1966— Barry: Briggs sss <.cccccsccaissjscinsiscassee New Zealand 
FOG 2——O Ve uae ccs go cocks sescesncvcrcccaos Sweden 
1968—Ivan MauGe............csecceeseeeeerees New Zealand 
1969—Ivan MauGEl.........cccceescscseeeeeeeees New Zealand 
1970—Ivan MauGeP............:cccccccccceeeeeees New Zealand 
1971— Olle OISEN S. ...eccsevccvecssscccveadundscenceoscnses Denmark 
1972—Ivan MauGEL.........ccscseccccceceeceeeees New Zealand 
1973—Jerzy Szczakiel ............::ccccsssceceeesseeeeees Poland 
1974—Anders Michanek..............::::sccceeseseee Sweden 
4A975— Olle OlSG Mev cassc cas aka sisancs sadsnsactvcdavcse Denmark 
4976-—-POtERCOUINS aioe scare niecccescs ssasarsccenaseecs England 
1977—Ivan MauGEb.............:0::essseseeeeeeee New Zealand 








TYRES. EXHAUSTS. BATTERIES. 
WHEN THEY LET YOU DOWN 


WE WON'T. 


When it happens, come and see us. Your local Standard Motorists Centre. 
We fit everything fast, while you wait. And we don’t charge for labour. 


Were the largest exhaust specialists in Europe. So we can offer you 
competitively priced exhausts, guaranteed for 12 months or 12,000 miles 
(whichever'’s soonest). And we don’t charge for extras like clamps, or brackets. 


Our branches have always got over 700 different types in stock. Sono 
matter what car you drive, we can almost certainly fit you out. 


On tyres we can offer well known brands of radials, crossplys and 
remoulds and all covered by the manufacturers guarantee. 


Then there's our wheel balancing, alignment and puncture repair services. 
Batteries too—at competitive prices and guaranteed up to 2 years. 
Our shops also stock.a terrific range of accessories and spares. 


HES] STANDARD 


So look for your nearest Standard in the Yellow Pages. 












See the 
world’s top riders 
at the 
‘Levi's for Feet’ 
Northern International 
at Belle Vue on 
Wednesday, 
Sept. 13th. 





to the smaller, tighter tracks like 
Wembley where skill far outweighs 
endeavour. However, the same critics, 
only a few years ago — when Gordon 
rode for Oxford — criticised his selec- 
tion for a tour of the large, racy 
Australian bowls on the grounds that 
he was a ‘small track rider’ and would 
struggle on the ‘biggies’. 

Should injuries or other mishaps 
prevent any of the English quartet 
from riding tonight, it will give Crad- 
ley’s 21 year old Steve Bastable the 
opportunity to move up from the 
reserve berth. 

Steve, beaten by Kennett in a run off 
for the last qualifying place, is the son 
of Former Midlands star Harry Bast- 
able and has been riding since he 
made his debut with the Stoke side in 
1974. He is now one of the leading 
lights with the Cradley Heath side and 
one of England’s great prospects for 
the future. 

Second reserve for England is the 
more experienced Chris Morton from 
Belle Vue. He started his career in 1973 
and learned his trade at Ellesmere Port 
before becoming a full time rider with 
the famous Manchester club. A regu- 
lar international for the past three 
years. 

Chris rode in the 1976 world final 
but has so far failed to make that final 
step into consistent world class per- 
formances. Ironically, if by some mira- 
cle he got into tonight’s field he would 
be in with a great chance of grabbing 
one of the top placings — but such is 
the method of qualification... 

Certainly England’s chances of 
taking major honours from the 1978 
world final are still good and a home 
victory would send the majority of the 
‘sell-out’ Wembly crowd on their way 
in a happy frame of mind. 

But what of the overseas challenge? 
Well, it’s as formidable as ever. Reign- 
ing champion Ivan Mauger (New Zea- 
land), former champion Ole Olsen 
(Denmark) and Scott Autrey (USA) 
provide the biggest threat and it 
would take a brave man to bet against 
any of them. 

Mauger, now 39, has been world 
champion on five occasions and 
needs just one more title to beat the 
record he shares with former Swedish 
superstar Ove Fundin. Not at his best 
so far this term, Ivan is as confident as 
ever. Each year his goal is the world 
title and he plans and experiments in 
readiness for the big night. When the 
world final tapes go up he becomes 
ten feet tall and even a nagging 
shoulder injury that has troubled him 
for several months is unlikely to upset 
his brilliance. Mauger is captain of the 
Hull Vikings who he joined this year 
after a great career with Newcastle, 
Belle Vue and Exeter. Arguably the 
greatest rider of all time, he can never 
be written off and starts tonight as one 
of the favourites. 





















ee 


car Fly 


Ivan Mauger 





Ole Olsen 








Anders Michanek 





Jan Andersson 


Olsen was champion in 1971 and 
1975. Last year he looked all set to win 
again but luck went against him in his 
vital last race and he had to be content 
with third place overall. It is a major 
surprise to many speedway folk that 
Ole hasn't picked up more world titles. 
Lack of temperament has often been 
levelled at him. But these days, Ole is 
31 and has ridden in Britain since 
1967, he is as experienced as anyone 
and unlikely to be psyched out of the 
title. He began his career at Newcastle 
and has also ridden for Wol- 
verhampton and present club Coven- 
try, where he is the captain. Like 
Mauger he has also won the world 
long-track title and is a co-favourite for 
tonight’s meeting. 

Autrey, the 25 year old Californian 
has been in Britain since 1973 when he 
joined Exeter. He made good progress 
and quickly achieved international 
status. But for a time it looked as 
though he wouldn't make that last 
step to world class. This year, how- 
ever, taking over the mantle of Exeter 
captain has seen him blossom into a 
brilliant rider. He has won several 
prestige meetings this year and 
beaten all the other top men in the 
game. If he can control his nerves 
tonight there could be no stopping 
him. He must avoid crazy situations 
like the one a couple of months ago 
when he was excluded from a vital 
race in the Inter Continental Final after 
failing to get to the start in time! World 
champion? Yes, there must be a very 
good chance. 

Hot on the heels of Olsen, Mauger 
and Autrey will be Swedish rider 
Anders Michanek. The ‘Mighty Mich’ 
was world champion in 1974 and has 
been one of the sport’s leading riders 
for the past decade. He has not ridden 
in the British League this season and 
lack of match fitness could count 
against him. But he remains a difficult 
man to beat — anywhere and at any 
time. In his early days he was affected 
by nerves more than most and it 
looked as though he would never be 
world champion. But after his master- 
ly display in taking the 1974 title he 
turned up at Wembley the following 
year and calmly took a very good 
second position behind Olsen. Last 
year a leg injury blunted his challenge 
but he’s far from finished. Now 35 he 
is nearing the end of his career and a 
second world title would not be out of 
place. 

With Michanek likely to bow out of 
the sport in the not-too-distant future, 
the Swedes have been anxious to find 
a world class successor. The death of 
Tommy Jansson in 1976 left a void in 
their ranks that they have been unable 
to fill so far. The man who looks most 
likely to fill this gap is 23 year old Jan 
Andersson from Alingsas. Jan at- 
tached to the Swindon Robins since 
1975 was a former road race star who 
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Here are four ways to drink , : I Se r 
Ricard: with lemonade, / y . me 
with water,with bitter lemon, g/% —— 
or with coke. sia —— 
But why copy everyone else? Wj ods SSR 
Drink Ricard Your Way. : a 
ce : a . 
Sponsor of 8-times ‘ z / 


World Champion, Ivan Mauger”’ 
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A SUPER CATALOGUE 
FOR A SUPERB RANGE OF LEATHERS 


The big ‘gate fold’ Interstate catalogue shows the 


Interstate range of Touring and Racing leathers. 
Beautifully made and beautifully priced. 
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MIKE LEE 
351 Wellingborough Road Northampton, tel (0604) 27886 
The walk around gearshop for enthusiasts, by enthusiasts. 1977-8 BRITISH SPEEDWAY CHAMPION 





took to speedway in 1974 at Gothen- 
burg. His rate of progress has been 
sound and he looks a real bet for high 
honours in the future. This is his first 
world final and he will be seeking 
experience as much as anything. An 
unlikely first time winner but will give 
a very good account of himself. 

Completing the Scandinavian chal- 
lenge is another first time qualifier — 
Finland’s lla Teromaa. Attached to the 
Leicester Lions since 1975, twenty-five 
year old lla from Tampere is his 
country’s first ever world finalist. Last 
year he looked as if he would make it, 
but an arm injury affected him badly in 
his final qualifying round. This year he 
has grown in stature, overcome early 
season problems and reached the 
fringe of world class. His success has 
put Finnish speedway firmly on the 
map and could achieve a high placing 
tonight. Speedway doesn’t have a 
tradition of riders becoming world 
champion at the first attempt but lla 
looks set for a long run of ‘Big Night’ 
appearances. 

If Teromaa’s performances have 
been the talk of Scandinavia, the 
success story from Australia has been 
that of another Leicester rider — John 
Titman. This is 27 year old John’s 
eleventh season in the sport and his 
sixth as a member of the British 
League. Before joining Leicester he 
had spells with Halifax and Exeter. He 
was always a sound, reliable rider but 
never mentioned when talk of world 
finals arose. However, during last 
winter he blossomed in his home 
country in the Test matches with 
England and has carried on the good 
work in Britain. With top Aussies Phil 
Crump and Billy Sanders eliminated 
from the competition John carries his 
country’s hopes on his shoulders. He 
probably lacks that necessary ‘extra’ 
to challenge for a top three placing but 
could dent a few other riders’ hopes 
on the way. This is his first final and a 
deserved reward for a top class club- 
man and largely unsung hero. 

It would be nice to think that the 
East Europeans will play a major role 
in tonight’s proceedings but it seems 
pretty remote. Iron Curtain speedway 
is going through a poor patch. The 
Russians haven’t even got a qualifier 
while the Polish and Czech representa- 
tives are unlikely to have qualified but 


A 38 year old Londoner, lan MacDonald has been a speedway fan since 1946. 
He entered speedway journalism in 1965 as freelance foreign correspondent 
for ‘Speedway Star.’ At that time he was travelling in Europe — visiting some 
20 countries on a regular basis — as a writer/lecturer/trouble-shooter in the 
textile industry. He established himself as the West’s leading authority on the 
European speed-scene and as a respected commentator on all aspects of the 
sport, contributing to publications in Britain, Europe and Australia. In June 
1973 he was appointed editor of ‘Speedway Mail’ a position he has held for 
five years. lan enjoys most sports, and lists Trevor Brooking, Muhammad Ali, 
Geoff Boycott and Raquel! Welch amongst his favourite personalities. Away 
from the sports arenas and his typewriter he enjoys family life in Enfield with 


his wife, two sons and four cats. 
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for steering clear of all the major 
world stars in the qualifying rounds. 
Nevertheless all but one of the East 
European finalists are attached to 
British clubs and will have their fair 
share of support to lift their efforts. 

The Czech hopes rest with Jiri 
Stancl (Coventry), Jan Verner (Exeter) 
and Peter Ondrasik (Unattached). 
Stancl is the best of the trio and 
maybe could have played a big partin 
world speedway had he joined a 
British club a little earlier in his career. 
Now 28 Jiri seems to have missed the 
boat. Five or six years ago he was a 
real prospect but has now settled 
down to a good middle order man on 
the fringe of heat leader status. This is 
his fourth final but he is unlikely to 
trouble the top boys. 

Jan Verner, younger brother of 
Vaclav Verner — a colleague at Exeter, 
is racing his first season in the British 
League and would no doubt have felt 
more sure of his chances had the final 
been staged in Europe. He has always 
shown plenty of potential and if he 
rides in Britain next year and gains 
more experience he could be a con- 
tender for honours when the 1979 
final is staged in Poland. 

Ondrasik is the only one of tonight's 
finalists who has never been attached 
to a British club. He has toured here 
and given a good account of himself in 
Test matches at National League level 
but is likely to be outclassed around 
Wembley. 

Poland’s chances are in the hands of 
Marek Cieslak and, possibly, Jerzy 
Rembas. Cieslak, attached to London's 
White City — and a member of their 
1977 league title winning squad, is 
definitely through to his second world 
final. Rembas on the other hand will 
ride if West Germany’s Hans Wasser- 
mann — injured in a crash at Ipswich in 
July —- is still unfit. Wassermann 
received spinal injuries shortly after 
winning the Continental Final to qual- 
ify for Wembley and seems unlikely to 
be fit in time. This will give Rembas 
his second world final appearance and 
gives his British club, Leicester, a 
three man representation in tonight's 
meeting. Of the two Poles, the rip- 
roaring Cieslak seems the one with the 
most chance of picking up a few 
points and avoiding the lower reaches 
of scorecharts. 
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SPEEDWAY RIDER’S ASSOCIATION 


OF NECESSITY, THERE has always been some kind 
of rider’s organisation, but the foundations for the 
Speedway Riders’ Association, as it is today, were 
laid down in 1945. The aims then, as they are now, 
were to promote the interests of members and to 
encourage and foster the sport of Speedway. 

Many illustrious names from the past have 
served on the various Committees and immediate- 
ly that of the legendary Jack Parker springs to 
mind. In company with his fellow riders, Jack 
helped form an association that has, through the 
years, matured to become the respected body that 
it is today. The SRA is the only official body able to 
negotiate on behalf of the riders in the UK. 

This progress has not been easy, and it is 
understandable that so many people think the SRA 
is only concerned with pay scales and the like but 
this is very far from the truth. 

There aren’t many spectators who do not know 
about silencer regulations and in fact this has been 
one of the most controversial subjects over the 
past two years. Carburettors are another point that 
will soon affect all riders and the SRA is very 
concerned with these innovations, mainly because 
of the safety aspect, but also because these 
changes are expensive — for the rider that is, and 
we all have to watch the pennies these days. 

All these points, and many more, come under the 
scrutiny of the SRA, and it is our job to see that any 
change is for the better, for both sides of the fence. 


With this in mind, we try to see that the SRA is 
represented on all special committees, so that our 
voice is heard, and our interests protected. 

The SRA has its own legal and financial advisers 
to help riders with their problems, and is very much 
concerned with their welfare when injured. Count- 
less riders are helped each year in this way and 
although of course, we do not publicise the fact, 
there are many riders who are very grateful for the 
services of the SRA. Unlike most associations the 
SRA is ‘open’ 24 hours a day, and the riders know 
that a telephone call to the office will produce 
results in a matter of hours. 

The most important factor in speedway today is 
SAFETY, and this applies whether you are a rider, 
promoter or spectator. No sensible person likes 
accidents, and anything that we can do to prevent 
them and to make tracks safer is of paramount 
importance. 

The way to this goal is through negotiation, 
persuasion, and, if necessary, down-right cussed- 
ness on the part of the SRA, but such improve- 
ments must come if the sport is to achieve the 
recognition and respect it undoubtedly deserves. 
Rest assured that the SRA will be there, doing it's 
part in making tHe sport that much safer — for 
everyone. 


BOB GRIFFIN (Secretary) 


MIKE LEE 
FLIES... 
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British Air Ferries Ltd., Southend Airport, Essex. 
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IN 50 YEARS the power output of speedway 
engines has more than doubled. Today’s top 
engines, the four-valve Weslake and Jawa, when 
expertly tuned, produce approaching 60 brake 
horse power. In the late 1920s and early 1930s, a 
rider was very lucky if he had 25 bhp on the end of 
the twistgrip wire. 

The enthusiasts in that first European meeting at 
High Beech, Essex, in February 1928 had to make 
do with a lot less power. One of them, indeed, rode 
a 172 cc Francis-Barnett and he would have had no 
more than about 10 bhp to chase the bigger bikes 
with. Yet he was twice second to riders on 500 cc 
machines. 


Then, ultimate engine power was by no means 
the most important need for beating the opposi- 
tion. Neither is it today. A combination of skill in 
riding, in using the engine’s power characteristics 
properly and in getting the machine just right for 
the track brings success. 


Only three makes of engine have had a sustained 
impact in half a century of speedway racing. In the 
very early years all sorts of bikes were used and 


most of the British makers of roadsters introduced > 


what were called dirt-track models. Few were 
serious contenders. The twin-cylinder Douglas and 
the single-cylinder, four-valve Rudge, both of 500 
cc, were soon the most popular. 


By the end of the 1930 season, though, the Rudge 
was eclipsing the Duggie to start the long history of 
the light, straightforward, single-cylinder, easy-to- 
maintain machine. And, almost at the same time, 
the world’s most famous speedway engine, the 
JAP, made its appearance. 


Unlike all the engines before it, the JAP was 
purpose-designed for short-duration racing. It was 
the brain-child of Val Page (later to become chief 
designer with the Ariel and Triumph companies). 
He made it simple, almost antiquated: single 
cylinder; two valves operated by pushrods; total- 
loss lubrication (already outmoded by circulatory 
systems on ordinary roadster engines). 


He made it light: shallow cylinder and cylinder- 
head finning; exposed valve gear. He realised that 
for racing in heats which never lasted more than 
about 13 minutes the engine did not need to be 
particularly robust or, when fed alcohol fuel, well 
cooled. 


He realised something else. High peak-power 
was less important than good, controllable torque 
— that is, pulling power at comparatively low 
engine revolutions to give the best acceleration on 
loose surfaces. So, his engine had a very long 
stroke, 99 mm. 


The development of Speedway engines & bikes 


former editor of ‘The Motorcycle’ 


Harry Louis 


The new JAP engine made its mark on its first 
outing before the public, in August 1930, at the 
Stamford Bridge track. Wal Phillips, who is in the 
audience tonight, won the big race of the prog- 
ramme at an average speed of 46 mph. Before the 
season was through he held the record for the 
quarter-mile lap in 18.8 seconds — nearly 48 mph. 


The coming of the JAP from the Tottenham 
works of J. A. Prestwich and Co Ltd transformed 

































































Juggling with his Jawa 


Terry Betts working on his four-valve Jawa 
engine; it has two overhead camshafts driven 
by chain. This photograph was taken at the 
1977 British Final at Coventry 
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Bikes without BEL-RAY die young! 
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It’s a strong claim but it’s true. 

Tests have shown that multi purpose engine oils (which is what 
every other brand of motor cycle oil is) simply cannot cope with the 
fine tolerances of the bike engine. How can they do as good a job 
for your high performance 750 Four as they do a truck? 


What you need is an oil specifically manufactured and 
produced for motor cycles. There is only one. BEL-RAY. It will 
keep your bike running smoothly after 20,000 miles when most 
multi purpose oils begin to do their damage. 





That’s why World Champion riders like Ivan Mauger use 
BEL-RAY and scores of manufacturers recommend it. 


Ask at your local motor cycle shop for BEL-RAY — your 
bike could be starting a new life! 


BEL-RAY EUROPEAN HEADQUARTERS UK OFFICE 

CREST BUILDINGS BATTLIES WAY 

G. LEGRELLELAAN 10 ROUGHAM 

B 2020 BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
ANTWERP—BELGIUM SUFFOLK 


speedway racing. Within a short time more and 
more riders were using JAP engines, and the only 
variety was in frames and front forks, bought out or 
made in track workshops. By comparison with the 
Duggies, the bikes were short in wheelbase and 
light. The smooth-broadsiding, foot-trailing style 
that suited the Duggies gave way to the less- 
spectacular but faster, line-hugging, foot-forward 
style we see now. 

It was the style of Australian Frank Arthur who, 
on his light, 350 cc, American Harley-Davidson was 
winning on the inside berth, even from 1928 
onward, while the others were wasting power 
showering the fans with cinders. 

The JAP enjoyed an almost undisputed domi- 
nance for 35 years until the Jawa, built in 
Czechoslovakia, arrived on the British scene in the 
mid-1960s. Refinements, such as the complete 
closure of the valve gear, were introduced and 
internal changes hoisted the power output, but the 
engine remained basically unchanged. Now the 
JAP works are closed it is still being produced by 
George Greenwood, of Harrow, our chief paddock 
marshal for this meeting. Some riders abroad still 
prefer the JAP, particularly for long-track racing. 

It is strange that the, usually innovative, Czech 
designers of the Jawa engine (originally called Eso 
— Ace in English — but changed to Jawa to give 
publicity to the name of the roadster machines 
being sold in world markets) followed the JAP 
layout so closely. 

They could at least, and at no greater production 
cost, have schemed the transmission on the right- 
hand side where it would have been less likely to 
get choked with shale. : 

They did, however, save weight by using 
aluminium-alloy for the cylinder and cylinder head 
and made the engine much shorter than the JAP in 
stroke — 17 mm shorter at 82 mm. This meant that 
the engine could operate safely at about 1,000 
more revolutions — approaching 7,000 rpm. 

As compared with the JAP, there was some loss 
of low-speed pulling power, but by this time track 
surfaces were no longer deep with power-robbing 
cinders or shale. Peak power was about 46 bhp, 
perhaps 5 bhp up on the JAP. 

Like the JAP, the Jawa had a two-valve cylinder 
head with the valves operated by pushrods, and 
total-loss lubrication. It could be bought in England 
in the late 1960s for under £150, and Jawa offered a 
complete and very workmanlike speedway 
machine for £330. 

It was probably the availability of the complete 
machine, a fairly reliable, easy-to-maintain, easy- 
to-ride workhorse at a reasonable price that made 
the Jawa so popular until the coming of the 
Weslake three years ago. 

The Weslake, for a while as a conversion for the 
Jawa, then as a complete engine, soon disturbed 
the serenity of the speedway scene. It produced 
higher power than the Jawa and, before long, 
riders were clamouring for more engines than the 
factory could produce. 

It was designed and developed by a world- 
renowned team of technicians at Rye, Sussex, who 
specialised in gas flow, and its four-valve cylinder 
head was more efficient than the heads used by 
Jawa or JAP. 

Before long there was a cry — though not from 
riders — to ban four-valve engines as too fast for 
safety on speedways, as if there was some sort of 
mysticism about four-valvers! Cylinder heads with 
more than two valves are at least half as old as the 
internal-combustion engine, and four valves were a 


feature of the Rudge engine used at the start of 
European speedway in 1928. 

What was more to the point than griping about 
four-valve engines was the growing cost of 
speedway machinery and the mechanical worries 
that the new four-valve engines were then 
bringing. 

The early Weslake unit cost more than the Jawa, 
was inclined to mechanical failure and replacement 
parts were in short supply. Now the problems are 
virtually solved and very few riders in Britain are 
using two-valve Jawas. The palmy days of the 
cheap workhorse are over. 

The Weslake speedway engine costs about £540 
and the complete machine £1,150. However, com- 
pared with the prices of today’s roadster motor 
cycles, specialised speedway equipment is not, in 
fact, expensive. 

Jawa’s answer was to introduce, at the tail-end of 
1976, a four-valver with two overhead camshafts 
driven by chain. In other respects it has an affinity 
with the two-valve unit. So far, this engine has 
been produced in only small quantities but, even in 
the hands of top riders such as lvan Mauger and 
Ole Olsen, it is no more than competitive with the 
Weslake. . 

The speedway engine remains an elementary 
and relatively low-power device, but the best we 
know for the job it has to do. Barry Sheene’s 
priceless, 170-mph Suzuki, also of 500 cc, is a two- 
stroke with four cylinders, is liquid cooled and, 
running on petrol, produces, at peak, more than 
twice the power of a speedway engine. 

But it was designed for road racing and would be 
as useless on a speedway as a Derby winner would 
be for drawing a plough. 

So, are today’s engines too powerful, too fast, for 
speedway racing? Of course not. The restrictions 
imposed by the riding conditions — the size of the 
track and its surface — will, as throughout the past 
50 years, condition the type of engine and 
complete machine used. The rest is up to the skill of 
the rider. 

This year the FIM, attentive to the cries of the 
misguided critics, has tried to thwart development 
by insisting that engines must be of single-cylinder 
type with not more than one carburettor and one 
sparking plug, and have a carburettor choke size 
not exceeding 34 mm. The boys are lapping as fast 
as ever! 

Far more drastic artificial restrictions would be 
necessary to cut performance significantly. And 
that would mean dull speedway racing which none 
of us would bother to watch and no real rider 
would waste his time on. : 


Harry Louis was editor of 
‘Motor Cycle’ for 22 years. 
Latterly he was for four 
years manager of the Speed- 
way Control! Board and is 
now consultant. He is a 
member of the track com- 
mittee of the Federation In- | 
ternationale Motocycliste, a — 
member of ACU, RAC and 
Army committees, a director 
of the British Motorcyclists’ 
Federation and chairman of 
the advisory council of the 
National Motor Museum. In 
his remaining spare time he 
writes books and broad- 
casts. 








ANYONE WHO CAN survive more than eighty 
summers — and winters — and remain full of ruddy 
health, vigour, humour and ideas is a fortunate man. 

If, in addition, he can boast of half the 


accomplishments of Harry Weslake, then he is 
blessed indeed. 


To the speedway enthusiast of 1978, Weslake is 
the name of a machine and engine which is con- 
quering the sport. Yet, as one writer commented, 
‘this is only the tip of the Weslake iceberg’. The 
words might have been more carefully chosen since 
genial Harry is anything but an iceberg but in all 
other respects the statement is an accurate one. 


The Westlake success story began in 1918 when, 
freshly demobbed from the Royal Flying corps, 
Harry set up as manufacturer of his own design 
carburettor, the Wex (standing for Weslake and his 
hometown of Exeter). He started tuning the bike of 
one of his customers, Gordon Cobbold, who rode as 
an amateur at Brooklands, and did such a good job 
on it that the Sunbeam motor-cycle works ap- 
proached him to ‘breathe’ on their machines. 


In the years that followed, Weslake worked 
with, for and in association with a list of names 
which reads like a roll call of the great:— 


For W.O. Bentley, he developed the 6.5 litre 
engine which won the Le Mans 24 Hour Race in 
1929. 


When Bentley went to Lagonda as _ chief 
designer, Weslake went with him as consultant. 


For William Lyons (later Sir William) he 
developed an overhead valve conversion for SS 
Cars, later to become famous as Jaguars. 


During the Second World War, he was involved 
with the Rolls-Royce Merlin, arguably the best aero 
engine ever built. 


After the war, Leonard Lord, headman of 
Austin, retained him to advise on engine design. 


Dan Gurney, American Grand Prix driver, 
sought Weslake assistance when he launched his 
American Eagle racing team. Using Weslake V12’s, 
Gurney won the 1967 Belgian Grand Prix and the 
British Race of Champions. 


These are only some of the highlights of an 
illustrious career. But they may make you wonder: 
what is the ‘magic’ of Weslake? 


In a couple of words — AIR FLOW. The internal 
combustion engine sucks air in and combusts it 
internally — in the combustion chamber or cylinder 
head — using petrol and a spark to set its oxygen on 
fire. The more fuel/air mixture an engine can be 
made to suck in and burn, the more power it will give 
out. 


Weslake has made himself the world’s fore- 
most expert on air flow and cylinder heads, in other 
words, sucking the air in. 


But Harry has never forgotton that he started 
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e Weslake Story 








by Phil Drackett 








The men behind the successful Weslake 
speedway engine. Harry Weslake (on right) 
and his stepson, after receiving the Segrave 
Medal from Lord Camden. (RAC photograph) 


with two-wheelers and when his company decided 
that there was a demand for a new speedway engine, 
a four-value pushrod was designed. 


It was tested on a speedway track for the first 
time on 21st December, 1974, when Ipswich’s John 
Louis rode a Jawa frame with the new power unit at 
Hackney speedway. He was so impressed with the 
engine he ordered one on the spot. 


If further proof were needed, it came with a trial 
match between Hackney juniors, riding Weslake- 
engined bikes, and the seniors riding two-valve 
Jawas. The juniors won easily. 


The stranglehold of the Czech Jawas on British 
speedway was loosened. Riding Weslakes, England 
took the 1975 World Team Cup, Peter Collins the 
British League Riders Championship and Louis 
finished third in the World Individual Final. 


In 1976, Peter Collins won the World title and 
Malcolm Simmons was second, both on Weslakes. 
Collins was awarded the prestigious Segrave 
Trophy, the first speedway rider to be so honoured, 
and Segrave Medals went to Dave Nourish (who is 
both Collins’ tuner and sponsor and Weslake’s 
agent) and to Harry Weslake himself. 


In 1977, the Weslake success story continued 
with Collins and Simmons winning the Best Pairs, 
Westlakes 1-2-3 in the British Final, first in the Inter- 
oe and England winning the World Team 

up. 

For good measure, Weslakes also dominated 
the World Long Track series with first three places in 
both semi-finals and first two in the final. 


The 1978 season began in like fashion and a 
new laurel came with the first three places in the 
Grand Prix. 

What will happen tonight? 

Let’s just say that Harry Weslake is a winner — 
and he loves winning. 

It won't he his fault if they fail to suck in a record 
amount of air down on that Wembley shale . . . 


The Second 25 years 


by Eric Linden 


Columnist of Speedway Star 





HOW MANY RIDERS equal fifty years of 
speedway? There’s not a statistician in the country 
— he says confidently —who can answer that one. 
And even if there were what would it be except a 
very long list of names which mean next to nothing. 


That’s the sad way of life and the passage of the 
years. Men who are heroes for a night, a week, a 
year, a season are now but names onalonglist . . . 
or they would be if such a list existed. Others may 
even have last a generation. Few of them more. 


Yet there have been moments, in my case 
hundreds of them, when the feeling has been... 
“What a night. I'll never forget it. Or him’ whoever 
the him may have been. 


Most of them will have enjoyed delighting us 
and their many fans at such an occasion as we are to 
witness this night at Wembley, competing for the 
greatest individual title our sport has to offer... 
Champion of the World. 


Most, but not all. The title is so elusive. Only one 
man out of a whole world of speedway riders can 
win it each year. Some of the best riders in the world 
have never won it. 


When you get on to this business of the best 
riders in the world you dive into a maelstrom of 
argument. Nobody can ever say who that mythical 
man was. It varies with the emotion of the occasion. 


Just after the war the best rider in the world was 
undoubtedly Vic Duggan, a quite fantastic Aus- 
tralian in his time. He was, for my money, among the 
world’s worst riders to watch. Put that down to his 
slightly crouching armchair style in which he 
appeared to be standing still sitting on his bike, if 
you'll pardon the Irishism, while the track went 
around him ona speedy circular belt. The great time 
came when Vic missed the gate — which was about 
once a season on a rainy Sunday! Then he would 
power from the back, smoothing opponents off their 
chosen path and out of his way while the king came 
through. Never an effort. 


He set records galore. In those days there were 
no Sunday meetings, not back in the late forties 
when Vic, Vic, Vic and Victory was the chant (and the 
Harringay signature tune). So when | recall that Vic 
went 18 days without either missing a meeting, or 
even losing a single race, it wasn’t 18 days in quick 
succession. Just every day for 18 . . . three weeks 
of racing every racing night . . . that Vic went on 
crushing every bit of opposition. 


His record that year was tremendous. Started 
348 times. Won 297. Third three times. Last just 
once. Non-finisher 8. Fortunately for everyone there 
wasn’t a World Final that year, it had not yet re- 
started after the war, or he would almost certainly 
have gobbied it up. 


Or would he? When Vic finally did get beaten 
after that record spell it showed that he was at least 
human. Among those to have the rare honour of 





The fabulous Vic Duggan, Australian and 
Harringay Racer star who, in one season, was 
victorious in 297 out of 348 rides. He once went 
three weeks without losing a race. In this GRA 
photograph, Vic is seen washing the cinders 
from his goggles. 


besting him was another destined never to win the 
World Title, although Heaven knows how many 
times he was tipped. 


In his first year of racing was one Split 
Waterman. He arrived via the Army speedway 
training tracks in Italy with a gag for every occasion; 
the loudest laugh-cum-cackle that has ever been 
heard since Man was first awarded his cackler in the 
Great Creation; a flair for showmanship and 
speedway racing; and a _ dare-devel-may-care 
disregard for his own neck and superstar reput- 
ations that was unbelievable even in a world still 
wild with the freedom from wartime civilian res- 
trictions and the boredom of services red tape. 


Split was the arch joker of the game, trem- 
endous personality and speedway talent to match. 
He burst into the game with the team of teams, 
Wembley, where everything was super-super and 
you needed to be God just to be reserve. If ever there 
was to be aclash of personality it was there between 
the rather-proper and only-the-best-will-do-and- 
then-only-just approach that seemed to emanate 
from the speedway Empire ruled over by the late Sir 
Arthur Elvin and this new madman of the circuits. 


If there was a clash Split won it hands down. His 
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riding was a great help. He lasted about three weeks 
in the reserve berth and then burst into the team. 
Headlines were his from his on-track activities, 
during which — as | said — he became one of the 
few to beat the great Vic not only once but twice. 
And do remember this was a novice, with no track 
Se at all, handing it out to the Best There 
as. 


Imagine Walthamstow Avenue travelling up to 
Anfield and handing Liverpool a 10-0 defeat, not 
once but twice. That’s about the strength of it. But 
Split wasn’t all track performance, he was a natural 
showman too. 


Did you know that he introduced the Kipcar to 
the game? For this he used an Aberdeen kipper 
which, when tied to the exhaust or radiator of a car, 
could be relied on to waft a certain aroma... in 
short it made the greatest stink you ever smelled. He 
worked hard to perfect a method of doing same with 
a speedway bike but couldn't find a way of hiding a 
complete kipper. Why was an Aberdeen fish 
necessary? 


Said Split, “Because it’s the biggest’’. 


He also had other endearing attributes, like 
filling one’s pocket with soda water or, to show his 
astonishing range, alternating with ice lumps. But 
whatever outrage he perpetrated it was all done 
with such verve and schoolboy charm, you had to 
go along and be amused by the gag. 





Vic Duggan (left) and Jack Parker with the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester after the Australian had 
beaten Parker in four straight for the Golden 
Helmet at the Belle Vue Stadium on 12 July, 
1947. A photograph from the collection of 
speedway enthusiast, Albert Mason, whose 
interest in the sport began with the building of 
Sheffield Stadium in 1928. 
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The kipper routine was also claimed as his very 
own by the late Jack Biggs, another joker of the first 
water. Biggsie also improvised by producing 
‘bombs’ for cars.which gave out bangs that were the 
envy of fireworks manufacturers everywhere, and 
stink bombs par excellence. 


Like Split, Jack was another who never quite 
managed the greatest in the world although one 
year he actually had it won. He’d gated iike lightning, 
won his first four races and then, maybe through the 
long wait to his final ride, flunked out. As | 
remember it he needed but one point from that last 
ride and with four wins behind him who could have 
doubted it was anything but a formality. 


Speedway, particularly on World Final nights, 
does not breed formalities. 


Jack Biggs was always a star but not a 
superstar. Fate handed him the title, let him savour 
it, and whisked it away to prevent him joining the 
breed of superstars who became Champion of the 
World. 

Fate, on the other hand, handed superstar 
status to a young Australian by name of Graham 
Warren. Now here was a man destined to be world 
champion if ever one was born. 


He arrived in the country and but nobody had 
heard of him. He signed for a Third Division outfit, 
Tamworth. The first night he rode for them he was 
so lately off the boat that they didn’t even have his 
name printed in the programme. He went like a 
dream .. . and took maximum points. From that 
first night he became the Blond Bombshell, a man 
destined to take another Midlands side to fame and 
fortune in the First Division. His promoter at 
Tamworth was the very canny Les Marshall. Les 
also had a Second Division side at Birmingham. 
After Graham went like a dream at Tamworth he 
also went like a dream away from them, almost 
immediately being promoted to Birmingham. 


Here was a lad to capture the imagination of all 
and the hearts of all the ladies. Blond, handsome 
and eligible. And, what’s more, a young David come 
to defeat the established Giants. Balance, inborn 
instinct, natural nohow and a stickler for mechanical 
detail. But mostly he went out on the track and just 
did it. 

His fantastic scoring feats had him riding 
practically every night of the week. It made no 
difference that he’d not seen tracks before. He just 
went out, weighed them up on his parade lap or 
even on a pre-match walk around, and rode them 
like he’d been there all his life. He took on the stars of 
Division One and beat them as often as not. 


On his back Birmingham were promoted to 
Division One and Graham kept pulling them in. 
When he was matched against Jack Parker, a legend 
in his own time on the track, for the Golden Helmet 
they had to close the gates at Birmingham long 
before the start, with an estimated forty thousand 
inside. 

So how come he didn’t get around to winning a 
World title? 


Old Man Fate again. Graham was riding Down 
Under during the winter season. A crash in a race 
with a novice involved. A fractured skull. And 
although he mercifully recovered, it was never the 
same Graham Warren we got back. 


Crashes have taken so many personalities from 
us. Would not the late Ken Le Breton have managed 
the World title trick had he not been killed? 
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Like lvan Mauger — or rather before Ivan if we 
keep it strictly chronological — Ken started by being 
something of a failure. He found a way around the 
lack of success by going off to practise hard and then 
coming back with a gimmick, a packet of whitewash. 


In those days, the early fifties it would be, 
leathers came in any colour you liked to have — as 
long as they were black. 


Ken painted his with whitewash, turned up at an 
Aussie track as the White Ghost and was given a 
ride. It was such a sensation to see anything but 
black leathered riders. The gimmick merely served 
to get him another chance. He never fluffed it. 


He was good enough to be given a contract to 
race in the First Division here, at New Cross. And he 
flopped again. They were happy enough to give him 
to Ashfield in Scotland along with a £1000 cheque 
and take Jeff Lloyd in return. 


Jeff was a tremendous buy, but Ashfield got the 
better of the deal. Ken, who never went any place 
without the necessary packet of whitewash to keep 
his leathers clean, had a second gimmick added. It 
began to rain one night and that would have made 
the whitewash run. Ken borrowed an umbrella and 
nonchalantly strolled out to inspect the track. 


It was a sight to behold, as incongruous as 
you’re likely to see in a month of sideways Sundays. 
Ken was taken to the hearts of the fans, found his 
feet and winning wheels with Ashfield and became 
the Giant of the Ashfield Giants. Ironically First 
Division clubs fell over themselves to give him 
bookings andtry to woo him their way permanently. 


They never succeeded. Ken’s loyalty was to the 
Scots. It kept him where he was until his death came 
so prematurely and ended a short but brilliant 
career. 


Loyalty was a strong point of another lad from 
the other side of the world and kept him firmly with 
Wimbledon almost entirely throughout his career. 
He arrived as a brash, cheeky and confident sixteen 
year old. So good that in his first year he qualified for 
his first World Final. He never won it that time, but 
he did become the best in the world on two 
occasions later on. 


This was the legendary Ronnie Moore. Mister 
Popular at every track in the country. Indeed in the 
world. | don’t really know what quality it was that 
made him so... he just seemed to have the ability to 
make everyone at every track his particular mate. 


A fabulous man was Ronnie, one of the very few 
in the game. He once rode as heat leader to his own 
Dad. His father Les came over to keep an eye on his 
young son and the pair of them were sent out to ride 
for the newly formed Shelborne side in Ireland, in 
addition to young Ron starring with Wimbledon 
here in our First Division. 


The Irish lapped him up. Their first meeting 
drew nearly 20,000 — and that to a track that had 
twice flopped before. Ronnie had a great attribute. 
He had all the nerve and charm and apparent 
disregard for his own neck of a talented schoolboy. 
But when they were handing out wise heads 
somebody up there liked him so much they handed 
him out the wisest! 


It was a devastating combination. Particularly 
as they also handed him out guts with a capital G. He 
became one ofthe few superstars to take the World 
title as prophesied. And yet, on one of the two 





The legendary Jack Parker, photographed in 
1934 wearing the insignia of Harringay Racers. 
Jack often reckoned to be the greatest English 
rider of all time, has been seen on the tracks 
again in Jubilee Year — he being in his 
seventies... 


occasions, he was in dreadful agony with a broken 
bone in his leg and only riding after a special brace 
had been designed to give him support. 


The leg never properly healed, remaining bent 
until a dreadful head injury almost took his life and 
certainly ended his racing career. He swopped a 
straight leg for a world title, you might say. 


Loyalty had a funny way, sometimes, of back- 
firing on a man. It did with the late Alan ‘Whacker’ 
Hunt. A real harum scarum character was Whacker. 
He didn’t care who was in front of him. He’d find a 
way round, past and on occasions had been known 
to look for a way through! 


He was the idol of Cradley, in Division Two. 
Mighty Harringay wanted him badly enough to offer 
a massive cheque for those days, some £2500. First 
Alan decided he'd like to go. Then he decided he’d 
rather stay in his beloved Midlands. 


Enter the canny Les Marshall again, who badly 
wanted Whacker for Birmingham. Once the transfer 
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bid had been withdrawn in went Les — and bought 
the promotership at Cradley. He then promptly 
transferred Alan to himself at Birmingham, got a 
great rider — and was never forgiven by the Cradley 
fans many of whom blamed Alan for the whole 
thing. 

No world title for this personality man. He lost 
his life in an apparently simple looking spill in South 
Africa. Oh dear, so many late friends. We don’t need 
it but if ever proof was wanted how dangerous this 
sport is, the fatality rate among the stars would 
provide it. 


Of course not all the lost friends were killed. 
Others went out via the door marked Retirement. 
Like the great spectacle king, Oliver Hart. Hardly a 
name to most of you now but a fantastic sight in full 
flight, as he always was in his prime. Olly was a leg 
trailer, which meant he relied on balance and full 
throttle. The throttle thrashed the back wheel 
around at crazy angles and Olly’s body adopted 
even crazier ones. | exaggerate not when | tell you it 
was not an uncommon sight to see Olly’s back 
wheel coming round level with his front as he 
whooshed around the bend; nor to see his left 
elbow maybe an inch from the ground without him 
ever being in danger of falling. They tell me he once 
came back from a race with an ear bleeding, where 
he’d rubbed it on the track . . . but | never saw him 
get over to quite such an angle. 


Alas the death of the deep cinder tracks really 
killed Olly’s art. Without the grip he could not get the 
correct balance . . . but what a sight when he was 
going. 

Balance was the forte of one man who did win 
the title, and who did it twice just to show the first 
was no fluke. Little Peter Craven, another so 
tragically killed in a track crash, was very much a 
balance merchant although nota leg trailer. He once 
told me he had to rely on balance because he was so 
smallthat . . . “my legs don’t reach the ground!” 


Cheeky and chirpy as they come was Peter who 
got into the sport upside down. He tried his luck at 
Liverpool and didn’t make the grade at the then 
Third Division track. So he tried again at First 
Division Belle Vue and was a sure-fire hit in no time 
at all. 


Coming straight into the big time sometimes 
does pay off, although most folks agree that the best 
way in is via the lower sections to learn your trade. 
But men like Barry Briggs never needed that. All 
Barry needed was so much luck in his early days it 
wasn't believable. 


When he first arrived at Wimbledon as a hair- 
raising teenager he had eye trouble... like he 
could see openings where nobody else could 
because they weren’t actually there. And he’d go 
through them! Once |! told him, ‘Every time you belt 
into that first turn | shut my eyes and wait for the 
bang”. And Barry, who has still the same dry sense 
of humour, answered, “‘so do I!” 


For all that he went on to become a multi-World 
Champion and created that all-time record when he 
won the British League Riders Championship six 
times in a row. 


He was one of the great New Zealanders. There 
were many around in his time, including Trevor 
Redmond. He breezed into England with a line of 
baloney which outrivalled lan Hoskins, Johnnie 
Hoskins, Garry Middleton, Bruce Abernethy and 
Split Waterman all rolled up together. 


It was fascinating to hear him as he started 
racing for Aldershot, with those marvellously 
exciting stories of how he’d got together enough 
money to buy his speedway gear . . . skin diving in 
mountain rivers that ran like torrents, where the 
water was so cold you didn’t need a freezer since 
you could freeze your food solid by just dunking it in, 
and where he’d dive deep and pick up gold nuggets 
that had been washed down by the current. Every 
time | heard it the story improved and enlarged. On 
the last occasion Trevor was accompanied on his 
gold diving exploits by Ronnie Moore and his father 
Les and by Geoff Mardon! 


Mind you there were some doubts cast later, 
when all three of the boys had gone on to become 
stars of speedway, as to whether TR could actually 
swim. But we'll never forget those. Certainly he 
struck gold in England. He became a star at 
Wembley, eventually turned to promotion and 
staged meetings at Wembley too. But maybe the 
biggest gold he struck was at Aldershot — he 
married the boss’s daughter. 


Having speedway connections is a great help if 
you get lost abroad. Just a couple of years ago | was 
helplessly, hopelessly lost in Majorca looking for 
what | was convinced was a non-existent person ina 
non-existent street. In desperation | walked into the 
first hotel | could find, seeking any of the locals who 
spoke English. Instead what did | find propped up 
around the lobby but the Belle Vue team. 


In three minutes flat I’d not only been directed 
to the shadiest bar in town, where the barman not 
only spoke English but knew everyone in the 
territory, but I’d been assigned a guide and taken to 
the hitherto non-existent flat. 


And how long had the Aces been in Majorca to 
have such contacts? All of half an hour. The 
greeny boys find their way around anywhere real 

ast. 


Mind you some have some difficulties in so 
doing. From Ronnie Moore, Billy Bales, Arthur 
Forrest, Mitch Shirra and dozens of others I’ve heard 
the self same story. The one about the official at the 
track who wouldn't let them into the riders car park, 
dressing room or bar because they all looked so 
young. It happened right here at Wembley too in 
Trevor Redmond’s promoting days when an over- 
zealous official, and there have been a few here too 
at times, was all for throwing out this cheeky kid 
who was trying to con his way in by saying he was a 
new rider. 


But I'll tell you now if | hadn't first told the 
official and then went to get Trevor Redmond, Dave 
Jessup might never have ridden for Wembley. 


Eric Linden gave the benefit 
of his talents to the RAF 
during the war and has used 
them to tell speedway what's 
what ever since! Edited three 
weekly magazines — Speed- 
way’s Pictorial, Echo and 
Star-News — before joining 
TVTIMES at the start of ITV. 
Has continued to write, 
report, comment and occas- 
jonally castigate the sport 
sincethen . . .to the tune of 
well over four million words 
in magazines, National 
newspapers and books. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE TROPHY 


To mark the unique nature of Golden Jubilee 
Year the Sunday Mirror is presenting a special 
trophy to be won outright by the new World 
Champion. A new perpetual trophy will be 
instituted in 1979, replacing the famous 
winged wheel which has been in existence for 
over twenty years. 





THE VETERAN DIRT TRACK RIDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
contributed by Jack Barnett, High Beech 1928/1929 


IN MAY 1957 Lord Montagu decided to open a 
Speedway Museum at Beaulieu. The late Peter 
Arnold, motor cycle journalist and broadcaster, got 
together a group of former speedway (then Dirt 
Track) riders who met up at Beaulieu for the opening 
and to take tea with His Lordship afterwards. 


This was a memorable gathering of old boys 
who had not encountered each other for years and 
years. Phil Bishop was amongst those present and 
when a 1929 Dirt Track Douglas mysteriously 
appeared he mounted and rode it round the gravel 
paths demolishing more than one of Lord Mon- 
tagu’s precious flower beds! Anyhow, at this 
meeting it was decided to form the Pioneer Dirt 
Track Riders’ Association. We held our first Dinner 
in 1958 and there has been one every year since. In 
1960 it was realised that the Pioneers would not last 
for ever and the name was changed to the Veteran 
Dirt Track Riders’ Association. We have had an 
impressive list of Presidents — Mart Seiffert, Frank 
Varey, Gus Kuhn, Phil Bishop, Jack Barnett, George 
Greenwood, Wal Phillips, Squib Burton, Bill Kitchen, 
Harry Taft, Jack Parker, Johnnie Hoskins, Claud Rye, 
Syd Edmonds, Westy Westwood, Tiger Hart and Bill 
Pitcher. 


Also amongst our members are two former 
World Champions, Tommy Price and Freddie 
Williams. We have Morian Hansen in Denmark and 
others in Australia, United States and South Africa. 


The aims of the Association are purely social 
and benevolent in character and it was formed, and 
has continued to be a means of enabling former 
riders to keep in touch with one another and the 
Annual Dinner provides a splendid opportunity to 
get together. It has gone from strength to strength 
and the reminiscences have to be heard to be 
believed — and very often they are not! The Dinner 
is our main function but we have an Annual General 
Meeting in September usually held at Wembley and 
if there is racing we adjourn to the Stadium and we 
have a block of tickets reserved. There are more than 
70 of us here tonight. 


The qualification for membership is to have 
ridden on a Speedway more than 20 years ago and 
we are always pleased to welcome new blood in the 
shape of champions and others who started to ride 
before that time. As | have said, the Pioneers are 
disappearing year by year! 


Peter Arnold ran the Association until he died 
prematurely in 1969 when the mantle fell upon me. 
We shall always feel a debt of gratitude to Peter for 
starting the Association because it has been a 
source of great enjoyment to all of us. The annual 
subscription is £1 and | shall be happy to send you a 
membership form — Jack Barnett, 7 Witheby, 
Sidmouth, Devon. 


Tommy Price and Freddie Williams (on right) 
were great stars of Wembley Lions during 
speedway’s post-war boom and both were 
World Champions. Today they are members of 
the Veteran Dirt Track Riders’ Association. The 
photograph, incidentally, was taken in a 
dressing-room at Harringay Stadium by GRA 
photographer, the late Dennis Sly. 
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